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YOBCKU or THE MISSIONARY 


concern is to collect many yoboku 

in haste.” (F. JIT 128) 

“In choosing My Yoboku, I make 
no distinction between male-pine 
and female-pine. I adopt any yo- 
boku that serves My purpose.” (F. 
WUE PAL) 

Our joy at having been saved finds 
expression in acts of saving others. 
Here man comes to serve as material 
for the holy construction of yokigura- 
shi. Such human material God the 
Parent calls ‘yobokw (Timber). From 
His ardent desire to save all man- 
kind, God the Parent hastens to draw 
many yoboku to Him. 

God the Parent makes no discrim- 
ination whatever between man and 
woman, or among the high and low. 
Although there may be some differ- 
ence as to the time and place of our 
Gevotion, we may all become yoboku 
by virtue of the sincerity of our 
hearts. 

The mission of a yoboku is tasuke- 
iclijo or sincere devotion to salva- 
tion. It begins with nioigake or com- 
m :-nication of His words. But in order 
that we might do this task, we must 
first endeavor to comprehend the 
Reason of Heaven ourselves and 
realize it in our own person. 

Thus the yoboku are in no way the 
saviors but only the instruments. So, 
it is highly important for a yoboku 
to be intent upon cleansing his mind, 
that it might reflect the Reason of 
Heaven as it is. The mission of a yo- 
boku may be said to be truly fulfilled 
when he follows in good earnest in 
the wake of the Foundress, lives in 
the world without being overcome by 
it, and sets a good example to the 
people. 

Thus the way to be taken by the 
yoboku lies in practicing the tasuke 
as well as in conveying God’s teach- 
ings to those whose agony is too great 
to be borne. It is not confined to mere 
velief of this pain or that grief, but 
includes the serving of the mind, 
where the ragt of all pain and grief 
is embedded. 

Any person who prays for the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen and dedicates 
his life to the service of others, for- 
bosom, and thus will grow uncon- 
getting himself, will be protected by 
God and will be embraced in His 
sciously to.-maturity and will become 
bright and joyous. 
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CHURCH FESTIVAL 


Besides the monthly festival on the 
26th day of each month, the Tenri- 
kyo celebrates a Grand Spring Fes- 
tival on January 26 (the day of the 
ascension of the Foundress), the 
Foundress’ Birthday Festival on 
April 18 and a Grand Autumn Festi- 
val on October 26 (the day of found- 
ing the Tenrikyo). On these days, 
scores of devotees from all four cor- 
ners of Japan arrive by chartered 


essence of the festival, may be called 
especially characteristic of Tenrikyo. 
To explain briefly, Kagurazutome is 
conducted by a specially selected 
group of ten, five men and five wom- 
en, including the Shimbashira and 
his wife, who conduct the religious 
function on the kanrodai. The Kagu- 
razutome is immediately followed by 
Teodori. conducted by three men and 
three women on the platform facing 


‘es 


Shimbashira’s Sermon at the Grand Festival 
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trains or busses at the Oyazato for 
vorship. In the spacious plaza in 
front of the Hall of Worship, num- 
berless flags and pendants inscribed 
with names of affiliated churches are 
seen. At night 15,000 lanterns dedi- 
cated by these churches are lighted, 
while the devotees are seen saunter- 
ing in the secred gardens with a 
serene look of those who have returned 
to their “spiritual birthplace.” 

Both the grand seasonal festivals 
and monthly festivals are conducted 
in a similar fashion. They are usual- 
ly presided over by the Shimbashira. 
The function starts from eight or 
n'ne o’clock in the morning. First the 
dedications of Tamagushi (a sacred 
tree) and a eulogy before the altar 
are performed. The attire worn on 
this occasion is black with family 
crests. Men put on a special Japanese- 
style skirt called Hakama. 

Following the ritual of the dedica- 
tion of the eulogy, Kagurazutome and 
Tcodori, special religious functions 
take place. These, forming the very 


the south. 

For an hour, during which these 
rituals are conducted, tens of thou- 
sands of worshippers join in chorus 
to the “Kagura-uta” psalm, plunging 
the whole hall into rhythm of a ce- 
lestial chanting. Following the “Teo- 
dori,” the Shimbashira takes the ros- 
trum to deliver a sermon, bringing 
the festival to a close. 

On these festivals, the main street 
is overcrowded by worshippers, while 
along both sides of the street, num- 
berless venders’ stalls beckon the pas- 
sers-by to do their shopping. From 
the happiness that they are back at 
their ‘‘spiritual birthplace” and from 
the curiosity of tourists, all the wor- 
shippers freely evince their senti- 
ments of happy complacency. 

Along with the Foundress’ Birth- 
day Festival in April, the Tenrikyo 
Fujinkar (Women’s Association), 
with the Shimbashira’s wife presid- 
ing as chairman, and the Seinenkai 
(Youngmen’s Association) hold their 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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TEACHING OF GOD 

By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 

Il. TENRIKYO GOD 
CONCEPT 

Concerning these deities several ex- 
planations have been attempted by 
disciples and followers. The common- 
ly accepted solution for these manti- 
festations are listed below: 

1. Kunitokotachi no Mikoto. Ac- 
cording to the Divine Chronicle of the 
Muddy Ocean, this deity appears in 
the form of a dragon with one head 
and one tail. He appears in the heav- 
en as the moon and presides over 
water on the earth and the moisture 
of the eye in man. According to Japa- 
nese legend, the dragon is a heavenly 
animal and represents the deity of 
rain or the deity of sea. The expres- 
sions “dragon” and “moon” may 
simply imply the most necessary 
source of the universe. This deity 
also manifests Himself as a male 
principle representing the Yin prin- 
ciple of the universe. He appears in 
the north. The probable solution con- 
cerning the connection between the 
moon and the north is, according to 
D. C. Greene, “that great stress is 
laid upon the primacy of the moon 
among the heavenly bodies while the 
north is apparently considered as the 
central point in the sidereal universe.” 
Thus the symbolism of this deity may 
be understood as the original source 
of the dynamism of the universe. 

2. Omotaru no Mikoto. In contrast 
to the first deity, this deity appears 
in the form of a _ great serpent 
(snake) with twelve heads and three 
tails. She appears in the heaven as 
the sun presiding over fire and heat. 
The twelve heads correspond to one 
year (twelve months), one day based 
on the twelve hours of the day in the 
older Japanese custom, and to the 
twelve directions represented by 12 
symbolic names of animals in the old 
Japanese calendar. The three tails 
may be understood as a factor of 
equation 12/8=4, and the numeral 
four relates to the four directions, 
north, south, cast, and west. The ser- 
pent is an carthly animal represent- 
ing the sacred missionary of deity 
according to Japanese legend. Ser- 
pent and sun may simply mean the 
opposite source of the universe. This 
deity also manifests Herself as a fe- 
male principle representing 


Yang 


principles of the universe and ap- 
pears in the south. This application 
of Yin and Yang is opposed to the 
popular usage of Yin-Yang theory. 
It is not certain why such theories 
were brought into this concept. How- 
ever. this brings certain suggestions 
for the key to the solution. These 
two deities represent the dynamism 
contained in the Kami concept of 
Tenrikyo, symbolizing eternity in it- 
self. The eternity in itself is, how- 
ever, none other than the unmani- 
fested self-existence which may be 
defined as the identity of contradic- 
tion. For the manifestation of the 
self in history, the following eight 
forms of deity as tools appear in the 
creation of the world. 

3. Kunisatsuchi no Mikoto. This 
deity appears in the form of tortoise 
and appears in heaven as the con- 
stellation Andromeda, in the south- 
east. She presides over the female 
organ, the skin in man, and the re- 
lat onships of things in general. Ac- 
cording to Japanese belief, the tor- 
toise is a symbol of long life. Since 
she represents relationships of all 
sorts. the symbol of this deity may 
be understood as a principle of co- 
hesion. The growth of humanity is 
projected through this deity. 

4. Tsul:iyomi no Mikoto. This deity 
appears in the form of a grumpus 
and appears in heaven as the con- 
stellation, Great Bear, in the north- 
west. He presides over the male organ, 
bone in man, and all sorts of frame- 
work to supnort the hody. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese belief, shachi, 
or grumpus, is a symbol of rising 
activity. This deity may be thought 
of as the symbol of the principle 
of support. The seed of humanity 
is projected through this deity. 

5. Kumoyom no Mikoto. This de- 
ity appears in the form of 2n eel and 
appears in heaven as the star Lucifer 
(morning star), in the east. She pre- 
sides over the alimentary processes 
in man and generally over the evap- 
oration and condensation of water. 
This deity may be thought of as sym- 
bol of the principle of revolution, 
since the deity’s role is that of pre- 
siding over the processes of entrance 
and oxit. 

6. Kashikone no Mikoto. This deity 
appears in the form of a hal'but and 
appesrs in heaven as a constellation 
in the southwest. He presides over 


air and respiratory system in man | 
and wind in nature. This idea was 
probably suggested by the form of 


the flat fish resembling a fan, thereby |/ 


suggesting air in motion. This deity 
may be thought of as the symbol ]j 
of the principle of motion. II 

7. Taishokuten no Mikoto. This deity | 
appears in the form of glove-fish }} 


and appears in heaven, possibly, as }} 


the North Star, in the northeast. He | 
presides over the sundering of rela- ]} 
tionships of all kinds, especially over ]} 
the sundering of the relationship be- |} 
tween parent and child at birth, and ]} 
between soul and body at death. This |} 
idea is taken from the poisonous na- |} 


ture of the glove-fish. This deity may 


be understood as the symbol of neg- |j 
ative principle. 

8. Otonobe no Mikoto. This deity 
appears in the form of a blacksnake 


and appears in heaven as the Even- 1 
ing Star, in the west. He presides 
over the function of drawing out, es- ]) 


pecially over maternity and the ger- 
mination of seeds. This deity may be 
understood as the symbol of the prin- 
ciple of growth. 

9. Izanagi no Mikoto. This deity 
appears in the form of a merman 
and appeays in heaven as the star 


Aquila. He presides over paternity. i) 


This deity is a model of man, embody- 
ing the seed of the male in creation. 

10. Izanami no Mikoto. This deity 
appears in the form of a white snake 
and appears in heaven as the star 
Vega. She presides over maternity as |} 
a model of women, embodying the” Hy 
seed of humanity in creation. } 

These concepts of the ten deities |) 
constitute the cosmogony in Tenri- |) 
kyo doctrine. The use of many sym- | 
bolic terms of animals and stars was |f, 
made to aid the understanding of the | 
people. The above given are the com- |) 


monly accepted parabolic explana- | | 
tions of the ten deities. To be of value |) 


in this study it should be further 
developed and comparison made with | 


various concepts of other oriental re- || 


ligions. These names of deities are 


sometimes found in Kojihki but have | 
no similarity in their activitics and |f 


implications which are found in Ten- 
rikyo. Thus Miki simply seemed to 
have taken the names of Shinto deities 
in explaining each segment of God’s — 
man festations. 


(To be continued) 
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JAPANESE CALLIGRAPHY 
By CHARLOTTE PALMQUIST 
I am an American who came to 
Japan to teach English and to study 
Japanese culture. An important part 
of a country’s culture is its writing, 
the noble art that has preserved 


man’s history through the ages. I am 
studying the Japanese language and 


Calligraphy by Tofu Ono 
learning to write. In my textbook of 
Kanji, two styles of writing are 
shown: the clear, distinct characters 
o* the writer, Mr. Ensho Ashikaga, 
P ofessor of Orientel language at 
U.C.L.A.. and a _ hodgepodge of 
scratchings which I am told is the 
“so” style of writing. “So” in Japa- 
nese merzns “Grass” and this style is 
so called because of its resemblance 
to the grass in a field. Please glance 
oxt of your window and look at the 
eeas3 in the field. Does it say any- 
thing to you? Does it have any 
meaning? To me, a fore’gner, it has 
no meaning and to most Japanese 
who know their own lenguage and 
.-vitine, it has no meaning. The 
“ovass” writing is unintelligible to 
everyone except perhaps to the man 
vho wrote it. 

In the professor’s waiting room of 
Tenri University where I teach there 


is a scroll about six feet long and 
three feet wide with an expensive 


frame around it. It hangs high up - 


near the ceiling and in plain view of 
any of the professors who happen to 
be in the room waiting for Fis class 
to begin. Tt is the only ornament of 
this sancti sanctorum (holy of holies). 
Aha! thought T to myself upon first 
beholding it. “Those must be words 
of wisdom from some great Japanese 
sage or oriental philosopher. They 
mry help me to lead a more noble 
life. inspire me to greater attain- 
ment or help me to be a_ better 
teacher. I must find out immediately 
what they mean.” 

A Japanes® professor who teaches 
the history of southeestern Asia hap- 
pened to be in the waiting room. I 
asked him the meaning of the writ- 
ing on the seroll. He looked at it in 
a puzzled manner as though he were 
seeing it for the first time and bent 
his head to one side in perplexity. 
Then he said, ‘“Perhans it is classical 
Japenese which is very d'fficult to 
translate.” Finally, after a few min- 
vtes more of examining the charac- 
ters he sa‘d, “I’m sorry. I can’t tell 
vou what it says.” Another professor 
to whor: i appealed for enlighten- 
ment said, “It may be Chinese. but I 
can’t read it. Probably it’s an aphor- 
ism.” 

Now, after living in Japan for 
about a year I find that the country 
is full of such serolls with unintel- 
ligible writings. Probably the people 
like them in the same way that some 


people like to look at abstract paint- 
ings which allow them to use their 
imagination and guess what the 
paintings or scrolls are about. Can it 
be that the Japanese people love 
mysteries and hang these writings on 
the walls because of their love of the 
unknown? 

Besides the love of mystery, it oc- 
curs to me that these undeciphered 
scrolls may present a challenge to in- 
quisitive minds. The inquisitive per- 
son will take the trouble to go to a 
book or person to find out the mean- 
ing of some writing. In Europe and 
America public buildings, statues, 
and institutions of learning are oft- 
en inscribed with passages in Latin 
and Greek, dead languages only 
known to scholars. An eminent Amer- 
ican philosopher said, “The only 
thing to do with a dead language is 
to bury it.’”’ However, a c-vilization 
should support a small number of 
scholars who are able to translate 
these inscriptions. Moreover, they 
should all be translated into living 
languages so that the people who 
haven’t the brains, time or inclina- 
tion to be scholars may receive the 
precious message enshrined in them. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
respective conventions. These groups, 
organized by Tenrikyo devotees in 
all walks of life and _ scattered 
throughout the country, render valu- 
able cooperation to the activity of 
the Tenrikyo Mother Church. 
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The Jlrimitioe Art 
of Japan 


From about the end of the 
teenth century an interest in art and 
eulture of the primitive and uncivil- 
ized age has increased greatly and 
has exerted a strong influence on the 
art of the modern world. The rea- 
son for this phenomenal interest in 
primitive art and also the question 
of whether this art may be called in 
the fundamental meaning of the word 
will not be discussed here at the pre- 
sent. However, the solution to these 
matters may be commonly discovered 
by observing any art object of the 
primitive and uncivilized era. It may 
be said of this art that the utter 
simplicity and naivete of its beauty 
strike hard at the souls of people of 
the modern age and draw them ve- 
hemently. 

Then, exactly what is the art and 
culture of primitive Japan? The so- 
called primitive culture of Japan is 
not as old as the cuitures of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, ar China. It is believed 
to. have begun in about 1000 to 900 
B.C. From this period the culture of 
Japan developed slowly and_ soon 
began to absorb the culture of China. 
This span of time, namely, the period 
until about the year 500 B.C., may 
be called the primitive era of Japan. 
In Japan the period from the archeo- 
logical standpoint is divided into the 
following three: the era of the straw- 
rope pattern culture, the era of the 


nine- 


Jomon Vessels 


“yayoishiki” culture, and the era of 
the ancient tomb culture. 

The era of the straw-rope pattern 
culture came to be called thus because 
many doki (earthen vessel) discovered 
among the relics had rope patterns 
on their surfaces. These straw rope 
patterned relics emerge numerously 
from the central and western part of 
Japan but were scarce in the east. The 
era of the doki is beHeved to have eon- 
tinued approximately to the year 200 
B.C. It falls with'n the so-called stone 
age and among the relics, in addition 
to the various kinds of stone imple- 
ments and doki, there are diversely 
shaped dogu (earthen figure) and do- 
men (earthen mask.) 

The dogu and domen are the forte 
of this era. As in the creating of the 
doki, in creating the dogu and domen 
the earth is kneaded freely and is 
fired with a low temperature heat. 

Most of the doge are small in 
height, about 6 or 7 inches, and each 
has an exceedingly grotesque appear- 
ance; for example: the head area 
being excessively large, the body area 
especially short, and both legs scarce- 
ly no more than perfunctorily joined. 
Moreover, there are those which 
appear as only eyes due to the exag- 
geration of their facial expressions. 
It is thought that this sort of phe- 
nomena occurred probably because the 
dogu originally was ereated out of a 
religious necassity. 

Many of the dogu have holes bored 
in both the ears and shoulders; here 
a cord was passed through for the 


Jomon Figure 
convenience of hanging the dogu. It 
is conceived that the primitives hung 
this somewhere in their dwellings and 
must have worshiped it. At the pre- 
sent, to justify this conception, the 
following theory has been cited: It 
is a fact that the worship of female 
deit'es prevailed during that period. 
lt is also a fact that many of the 
dogu were created with the female 
form as a foundation. Therefore, it 


must be a fact that the dogu are re- 


presentations of primitive deities. 
Moreover, at the present time the 
Ainu (Cauezsoid aborigines of Japan) 
hang in their dwellings, things almost 
identical, though made of wood and 
revere these as objects of woyrship. 
Presupposing this theory to be true 
the dogu’s manifestation of a super- 
natural and superhuman form is not 
at all strange. Rather, if in being re- 
motely distant from the human form 
it becomes strange, the stranger it 
becomes the more propitious it be- 
comes to manifest a mystical power. 

The damen is a face embossed on &@ 
circular clay board. Through it, so to 
speak, resembles» a mask, it is ex- 


tremely small and does not have holes 


bored in the locatioin of the eyes. It 
resembles the dogu in possessing a 
veird and mysterious expression and 
it is believed that it was probably 
created for the purpose. 

On the other hand, the most 
numerously preserved of this era, the 


oki, manifests an original beauty 


\ hich can be seen in the free and 


unrestricted variations and in its di- 


verse adjournments. There is that 
certain something in this ceramic re- 
pvesentation which will 
modern man to consider and marvel at 
the height of the creative faculty of 
the primitive man. (To be continzed) 
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